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Views on 


HERE is more than usual interest in 

employee retirement systems because 

of the possibility of integrating local 
systems with federal social security benefits 
and also because of the rising cost of pension 
plans. A single compulsory system set up on 
a sound actuarial basis is highly preferable 
to several different plans. Since pension costs 
accrue as services are rendered, such costs 
should be considered an essential part of 
current salary expense and included in the 
salary budget (p. 74). Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Wisconsin have shown how retirement 
systems can be integrated with social secu- 
rity (pp. 84 and 85). 

The administrator who understands fully 
the purpose and use of budgeting will be 
able not only to prepare a better budget but 
also to administer it more effectively (p. 78). 
The experience of one large city with a 
formal interdepartmental reporting system 
shows that city employees can often report 
conditions that need attention before irate 
citizens contact the city hall, with the result 
that service to the public can be improved 
(p. 82). Another useful device in coordinat- 
ing activities and creating better relations 
between departments is at least an occasional 
meeting of department heads (p. 83). 
Municipal operations that can be mecha- 
nized result in more prompt service to the 
public, elimination of overtime, and spread- 
ing out work loads (p. 82). 

Cities that are adopting housing codes 
are setting up standards for better housing. 
Such action also reflects the growing em- 
phasis on the rehabilitation of housing as a 


the News 


means of preventing the development of 
slum areas (p. 84). Another development in 
this field is the provision of housing for 
elderly people (p. 90). This problem will 
receive increasing attention in the future as 
the proportion of the population over 65 
years of age increases. 

Some cities have acted recently on solv- 
ing local problems that transcend city 
boundaries: St. Louis has created a metro- 
politan sewer district which has power to 
provide other services when authorized by 
the voters (p. 85); Marion County, Indiana, 
has created a new metropolitan unit to pro- 
vide health and hospital service in the 
Indianapolis area (p. 89); Charlotte, North 
Carolina, now requires all new construction 
within one mile outside the city limits to be 
built in accordance with the city’s building 
code (p. 92); Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
Reno, Nevada, have adopted a policy on 
annexation of fringe areas (p. 93); and 
Southern Pines, North Carolina, has 
adopted a new policy on providing outside 
fire protection service (p. 90). 

Trends in the news: A committee has 
recommended to the Secretary of Com- 
merce that a complete census of govern- 
ments be undertaken in 1956 (p. 87), an- 
other city has integrated its fire and police 
services (p. 88), nearly 200 cities have had 
special censuses made since 1950 (p. 91), 
private industry in one city is supplying in- 
structors to teach city employees techniques 
of supervision (p. 91), and Cincinnati has 
adopted a local income-payroll tax (p. 88). 
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A New Look at Retirement Systems 
By A. A. WEINBERG* 


Actuarial Consultant, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


The rising cost of retirement systems, considered as part of current salary 
expense, raises important questions for local officials. 


HE subject of pensions has achieved 

an important status in public admin- 

istration. This has been due principal- 
ly to two factors, namely: (1) a greater 
awareness of their value to government as a 
tool of management; and (2) their increas- 
ing impact on local government budgets. 
Pensions, like other subjects of broad appli- 
cation, seldom remain static. New and un- 
foreseen conditions created by social and 
economic factors and a broadening public 
consciousness of their objectives and ad- 
vantages make the subject one of dynamic 
content requiring constant analysis and re- 
valuation. 

Some of the questions currently facing 
public officials in an evaluation of their pen- 
sion plans are: 

1. Is the plan reasonably well-balanced 
from the standpoint of membership condi- 
tions and the benefit schedule? Are the 
qualifying conditions, rates of benefit, vest- 
ing provisions, and financing in accord with 
good policy? 

2. Is the cost of the plan equitably di- 
vided between employees and employer? 
Does the standard in effect for financing the 
city’s share of cost reflect the most effective 
and convenient manner for meeting accrued 
and prospective obligations thereunder? 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Weinberg, certified public 
accountant and actuary and manager of the em- 
ployee pension and benefit plan for the Chicago 
Park District since 1919, has conducted actuarial 
studies and developed pension plans for seven states 
and many local government units. Since 1942 he has 
been chairman of the retirement committee of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association and since 


1945 actuary for the Illinois Public Employees Pen- 
sion Laws Commission 


3. Is it feasible to establish and operate 
a single plan embracing all occupation- 
al groups including uniformed personnel, 
teachers, and other civil employees, or is 
it necessary to maintain multiple pension 
plans? 

4. What is the responsibility of the city 
with respect to requests from retired em- 
ployees for increased payments to meet 
higher living costs, and what policy should 
govern these requests? 

5. What are the advantages, from the 
standpoint of policy and cost, of bringing in 
federal social security as base coverage in 
coordination with the local plan? If advan- 
tageous, what form of coordination is most 
desirable? 


Basic FAcToRS AND PRINCIPLES 


The critical condition of public employee 
pension plans today is due to a combination 
of factors. Improper planning in the past 
has resulted in inequities, unrealistic and un- 


sound provisions, and large obligations. 
These have created serious policy problems 
for many local governments. 

Employees generally are requesting more 
liberal benefits and qualifying conditions, 
with or without increases in their own de- 
posits. On the other hand, local officials, 
having acquired some familiarity with the 
principles of good pension planning, are at- 
tempting to bring about revisions in accord 
with proper standards and within the finan- 
cial ability of the local government. 

Higher living costs, membership limita- 
tions, discriminatory provisions between dif- 
ferent employee groups, impractical qualify- 
ing conditions, the tendency to underrate 
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the financial implications of seemingly in- 
ocuous changes in benefits or qualifying 
conditions, and the failure of some local 
officials to participate actively in the formu- 
lation of pension policy have served to 
compound the deficiencies of these plans. 
One important factor has been generally 
overlooked or totally ignored, namely the 
necessity for seeking competent technical 
advice in solving the problem in accord with 
sound principles. 

The haphazard process which has char- 
acterized the creation of pension plans in 
former years has created the flagrant in- 
consistencies and discriminations which now 
exist. Unwillingness of local officials to rec- 
ognize the cumulative character of pension 
cost is responsible for large accrued obliga- 
tions and for the precarious financial condi- 
tion of many funds. 

Many local governments maintain several 
different types of pension plans on a depart- 
mental or occupational basis, with varying 
patterns and illogical forms in relation to 
approved standards of pension policy. These 
conditions only retard or prevent the at- 
tainment of the principal government objec- 
tives of such plans, to foster amicable and 
productive employee-employer relationships 
and to promote and improve the efficiency 
of public service. 

Sound pension planning involves the ap- 
plication of technical concepts and well- 
defined principles. In this process, effect is 
given to such factors as mortality and dis- 
ability experience during active service and 
after retirement, to rates of retirement, 
qualifying conditions, rate of turnover, and 
like factors. The speculative element in- 
herent in cost calculations is reduced to a 
minimum where a diffusion of risk occurs 
and the number of participants is large 
enough to permit application of the law of 
averages which underlies all cost calcula- 
tions. 

Where this is not the case—and unsound 
situations are quite common among local 
governments having multiple pension plans 

the solvency of a plan becomes impaired. 
This then necessitates either a repudiation 
of obligations, a downward adjustment of 


benefits, or the refinancing of the plan upon 


a basis which may involve extremely bur- 
densome costs to local government. 


RECOMMENDED Po.icy 

To meet effectively the personnel objec- 
tives of a given governmental unit, a single 
plan should ,be established for the several 
occupational groups comprising it, all per- 
manent employees should be included under 
the plan, and participation should be com- 
pulsory. Such arrangements are not only 
feasible and practically possible but are 
highly desirable from the standpoint of good 
public administration. Conditions or charac- 
teristics peculiar to certain occupations can 
be covered by special provisions relating to 
qualifying conditions or rates of contribu- 
tion. Elected officials should be granted 
membership on an optional basis. 

The primary purpose of a retirement plan 
is to provide an income during old age. The 
basis provision, therefore, is the retirement 
pension. This should be given at an age at 
which the average employee within a par- 
ticular occupational group reaches old age 
inefficiency. This age is frequently difficult 
to determine precisely, hence an optional 
minimum age should be prescribed which 
occurs several years earlier than the required 
maximum, Any plan which fails to provide a 
minimum age for retirement violates a pen- 
sion principle. 

A practical and realistic pension formula 
is predicated upon the two factors of length 
of service and salary. In devising a pension 
formula, technical actuarial refinements 
must give way to the more important con- 
siderations of ability of the average em- 
ployee to understand how his pension is 
figured and to simplicity in administration. 
The fixed benefit formula, whereby the pen- 
sion is measured as a percentage of average 
salary per year of service (average for the 
last five years’ service or the five highest 
consecutive years), is preferred because it 
meets the above standard. 

If a pension plan is to fulfill all of its ob- 
jectives satisfactorily, the hazard of sickness 
or injury disability occurring prior to super- 
annuation should be considered. Retirement 
protection against such eventualities pro- 
vides security to the employee and enables 
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the employer to realize important personnel 
objectives. In addition, provisions for imme- 
diate dependents are frequently made, in 
the form of death benefits, and these too 
should be considered. 

“Vesting” of pension rights is sound per- 
sonnel policy. Vesting refers to a provision 
whereby employees may receive deferred re- 
tirement pensions after a specified period of 
service and at the minimum retirement age 
even though withdrawal from service may 
have occurred before the optional minimum 
retirement age. 

Proposals aiming to increase pensions to 
persons already on retirement are in viola- 
tion of pension principle and are legally 
questionable in many jurisdictions. The fi- 
nancial stability of a pension fund will in- 
evitably be seriously impaired if pensions for 
retirants are increased beyond the original 
grant. Though the pensioner may argue 
that his record of past service justifies an 
increase in pension, the fact is that his pen- 
sion is the true measure of consideration for 
services already rendered. His employment 
was conditioned upon a particular pension 
plan which prescribed certain benefits. He 
is receiving those benefits. If they have be- 


come inadequate because of economic 


trends, it is not the responsibility of the pen- 
sion fund to provide additional benefits. If, 
however, an employer decides to make an 
upward adjustment in pensions to the re- 
tirants, the cost thereof should be provided 
outside of the pension fund. 


FINANCING 

Adequate financing of a pension plan can 
be achieved only if its financial implications 
are thoroughly understood. An equitable 
sharing of cost of the plan between the em- 
ployees and the city should be provided 
since there exists a mutuality of interest in 
its operation. Considering the average case, 
this means a contribution by the employee 
of 5 or 6 per cent of salary and not 2 or 3 per 
cent, rates which are still in effect in many 
plans, particularly for uniformed personnel. 
Employees must be made to understand 
that pensions cost money and that they must 
share equitably in their cost if they desire 
reasonable benefit. Previous service accru- 
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als should be met in full by the city by system- 
atic amortization over a period of years. 

The funded or actuarial method of financ- 
ing is merely a plan of budgeting. It is not 
unlike the method used in financing other 
expenses of government. Pension costs ac- 
crue as services are rendered. They are, 
therefore, an essential part of the current 
salary expense and should be included in 
the salary budget with the cost allocated on 
a departmental basis as in the case of other 
government expenditures. This is a realistic 
approach to a basic problem. 

This approach has many advantages. It 
gives effect to the theory that contributions 
by an employer are a part of compensation 
for services rendered, the payment of which 
is deferred until the retirement date. It re- 
sults in distributing the pension costs among 
the several divisions of government, thus 
presenting a more accurate picture of the 
financial operations. 

This approach also places the pension 
cost on a current basis, in the salary budget, 
where it properly belongs. It makes it con- 
venient for the city to meet this cost by pro- 
viding for it in full as the obligation is cre- 
ated. It makes it necessary to take into ac- 
count pension cost in the employment of new 
personnel, the effect of which, in the long 
run, means reduced expenditures if total 
personnel costs are to be kept within a fixed 
budget amount. It makes it possible for the 
city to take this cost into account in the con- 
sideration of requests for salary increases. It 
establishes a rigid control over liberalizing 
proposals by requiring that the cost be made 
known in advance and that it be expressed 
in terms of the ultimate obligation rather 
than the current outlay. It creates stability 
for the pension fund under varying econom- 
ic conditions. In short, it is the most econom- 
ical and convenient method for meeting pen- 
sion cost because of its controlling aspects. 


SociaAL SECURITY 
Any pension plan must reconcile the 
legitimate obiectives of the employer with 
the aims of employees. The pension problem 
cannot be solved by the abandonment of a 
local plan and its substitution by federal so- 
cial security alone. Such a solution would 
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deal only superficially and ineffectively with 
the fundamental issues underlying the prob- 
lem. Local pension plans serve an essential 
need in meeting a difficult personnel prob- 
lem for government. All government is big 
business. The very character of public ad- 
ministration requires employees with experi- 
ence, skill, integrity, and devotion to a public 
trust. A government which fails to attract 
such persons renders an uneconomic, waste- 
ful, and inefficient service to the public. 
Therefore, in the recruitment of personnel 
and in their retention, the pension plan 
plays an important and decisive role. 

A national plan of social security having 
humanitarian motivation and _ providing 
subsistence benefits for persons who have 
reached an unemployable status cannot 
promote this impelling objective. The dif- 
ferences in the objectives of social security 
and a local pension plan are crucial to the 
problem. A broader perspective must govern 
and must comprehend the advantages and 
limitations of both types of plans. 

Most of the present pension plans pro- 
vide substantial benefits for employees who 
remain in public employment until they 
qualify for retirement. For those who with- 
draw before retirement and for the survivors 
of employees whose death occurs while in 
service, from natural causes, the protection 
afforded by these plans is not always ade- 
quate. Social security, while containing 
smaller retirement benefits than the local 
plans, grants better protection for the imme- 
diate dependents of a deceased employee. 

Consideration should be given to the ad- 
visability of coordinating local plans with 
social security in order to maximize benefits 
for short-term service and for dependents, 
without impairing the employees’ expectan- 
cies and rights as presently established. This 
should be done in preparation for the change 
in the federal law which is probable at the 
current session of Congress. 

The basic cost of a pension is the same 
whether the pension is provided by the fed- 
eral government, the state, a city, or a pri- 
vate insurance company. This basic cost 
consists of the pension payments to be made. 
However, some relief in the burden to local 
government will be achieved by coordinat- 
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ing the local plan with federal social security - 
This will come about because of the broad 
diffusion of risk, the absence of refund pay- 
ments under social security and the gains re- 
sulting from the failure of certain persons to 
qualify for benefit payments. 

The plan of bringing in social security 
coverage should require minimum depend- 
ence upon the federal plan. This principle 
can be achieved by coordination rather than 
integration. It is desirable to maintain com- 
plete independence of the local plan so as to 
facilitate adjustments from time to time 
without regard to the federal program and 
also to avoid continuous changes in the local 
plan as amendments may be made to the 
federal law. Public administration does not 
possess the same degree of flexibility as in- 
dustry. It is not as easy to make changes. In 
order to amend a pension plan a certain ex- 
tended legislative procedure is necessary. It 
is important therefore that freedom of ac- 
tion be provided. This is possible only under 
a separate and independent local plan, ad- 
justed in its benefit and contribution pro- 
visions to the extent necessary to coordinate 
the plan with federal social security. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LOCAL OFFICIALS 

Local officials are not sufficiently aware 
that the pension obligations have a direct 
and immediate relationship to the entire 
fiscal structure of their governments. These 
obligations are not contingent or specula- 
tive. They constitute fixed debts which ulti- 
mately must be paid from taxes of other rev- 
enues. Despite this definite relationship be- 
tween municipal finances and pension obli- 
gations, the incredible fact is that, with some 
notable exceptions, the pension problem in 
many Cities is almost wholly obscured or ig- 
nored by the local government. Pension cost 
has generally not been considered in its true 
concept as a part of the current cost of gov- 
ernment. Deferment of the obligation is 
where a serious mistake is made. 

The responsibility of city officials to in- 
terest themselves in this important problem 
cannot be overemphasized. What is needed is 
an immediate and intelligent appraisal of 
the problem and a concerted effort to estab- 
lish a realistic pension policy. 





What Is Behind the City’s Budget? 


By FRANK P. SHERWOOD* 


Assistant Professor, School of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


Last year’s expenditures are not a good guide to this year’s needs; decisions 
must be based on thorough management analysis and work measurement. 


N MUNICIPAL management there is 
perhaps no field which has made as im- 
portant technical advances in the past 

five years as budgeting. Work measurement, 
program research, activity inventorying, 
and cost accounting are being successfully 
employed in various municipalities. When 
we begin to pat ourselves on the back for 
these great strides, however, we come up 
against the fact that budgeting even in its 
simplest terms remains to be “sold” to 
many of our local governments. 

The budgetary development of our cities 
today falls into three broad categories: (1) 
those who have embraced the management 
approach and have thus exploited consider- 
ably the potentialities of budgeting; (2) those 
who have limited budgeting to usage as a fi- 
nancial planning instrument; and (3) those 
who have not yet developed even the most 
elemental type of budgeting. To these latter 
two groups of cities, discussions of sophisti- 
cated modern management techniques in 
budgeting will only begin to have full sig- 
nificance when the purposes to be served by 
these refinements are fully and clearly iden- 
tified. 

The purpose of this article is to venture 
behind the curtain of technical writing and 
to identify the mainsprings of this rising new 
movement. Before we proceed to these mat- 
ters, however, there is a seldom-identified 
development in the role of the municipal 
administrator which is pertinent to any dis- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Sherwood, who has been 
on the faculty of the School of Public Administra- 
tion since 1950, also is author of the article ‘‘Some 
Non-cost Accounting Approaches to Performance 
Budgeting’’ which appeared in Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT for January, 1954. 


cussion of budgeting. The old separation of 
powers between the executive and the legis- 
lative no longer really holds. Present-day 
problems are too complex, demanding of too 
much research, to be resolved simply upon 
introduction at a council meeting. Behind 
each policy decision must lie a great deal of 
study; and this responsibility must be as- 
sumed by the professionals in government. 

Thus the role of the administrator is not 
simply one of executing policy. He must be 
the principal researcher upon whose find- 
ings policy is based. He is, to quote one 
official, the city’s main ‘“‘fact-finder.’’! This 
change in administrative role has had a pro- 
found effect on the planning and presenta- 
tion phases of budgeting. 

A PLANNING AND Po.icy INSTRUMENT 

It is quite apparent that no city will ever 
have enough money to satisfy all the needs 
of the community. Perhaps the answer to 
perpetual motion lies in a mathematical 
equation that would pit the demand for re- 
duced taxes against the demand for in- 
creased municipal services. At any rate the 
necessity for using wisely whatever funds are 
available is obvious. If a city has not yet de- 
veloped a budget in the most rudimentary, 
accounting sense, it is simply ignoring the 
experience of America’s best managed mu- 
nicipal governments. The record supporting 
the budgetary device is quite clear.* 

1 The term is taken from a radio address given 
in 1953 by Samuel Leask, chief administrative offi- 
cer in the city of Los Angeles. 


2 For a good early statement on these financial 
aspects, see A. E. Buck, ‘‘The Development of the 
Budget Idea in the United States,’ recently re- 
printed in Dwight Waldo, Jdeas and Issues in Public 
Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), 
pp. 296 ff. 
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Beyond the simple dictum that no city 
should spend more than its income, there is 
the further consideration that the nature of 
the expenditures and of the tax levies shapes 
in large measure the community’s living pat- 
tern. It is in making decisions between ex- 
penditure needs for Function “Y”’ and Func- 
tion ““X” that cities have very often been 
irrational and unsystematic.’ In this regard 
administrators have generally let the legis- 
lators fend for themselves and have conse- 
quently felt litthe compulsion to develop 
their own techniques of analysis. The legis- 
lators have commonly reciprocated with a 
dim view toward any administrative budget 
requests. 

To a marked degree the performance 
budgeting movement is a reaction against 
this type of behavior. Particularly in two 
ways do we see this new attitude manifested: 
(1) in the analysis of workload as a basis of 
expenditure estimating; and (2) in the in- 
creasing attention to interpretative presen- 
tation. 

As regards the first of these performance 
budgeting changes, professional administra- 
tors are increasingly aware of the fact that 
the needs of the community change. Last 
year’s expenditures, in other words, do not 
represent a good guide to this year’s needs. 
Only when facts concerning program re- 
quirements, program size, program costs, 
and present administrative effectiveness are 
available can intelligent decisions be made. 
Such research cannot be performed by the 
legislator. That is why the performance budg- 
eting movement has placed such great 
stress on thorough management analysis and 
work measurement. 

It is not enough, however, merely to ac- 
cumulate such data and then fail to commu- 
nicate pertinent details to the legislative 
body. Many of our municipal budget docu- 
ments, with their columns and columns of 
figures, force the legislator into complete 
acceptance, complete rejection, or petty 
bickering. Proper presentation, in the per- 
formance budgeting sense, would marshal 

3See V. O. Key, ““The Lack of a Budgetary The- 
ory,’ American Political Science Review, December, 
1940, pp. 1137-44. For a later view see Verne B. 


Lewis, ‘“Towards a Theory of Budgeting,’’ Public 
Administration Review, Winter, 1952, pp. 42-54. 


the administrator’s findings, put them into 
readable form, and allow the legislator 
clearly to identify the policy decisions he 
must make. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have 
sought to point out that the administrator’s 
new role as principal “‘fact-finder’ has 
forced a revolution in budgetary practice. 
Far from being just a reference to last year’s 
accounts, the process of estimating involves 
continuous management research; and legis- 
lative decisions are considered only as good 
as this research and the way in which it is 
presented. 


A Device or Executive Controt 

It would be incorrect, however, to say 
that recent budget developments stem en- 
tirely from the administrator’s role as “‘fact- 
finder.”” As our knowledge of the manage- 
ment process has grown over the last quar- 
ter-century, the possibilities of the budget as 
a mechanism of executive control and co- 
ordination have become increasingly ap- 
parent. 

This development is of great significance. 
If there is anything that has made adminis- 
trative effectiveness in municipal govern- 
ment difficult of achievement, it is the many 
restrictions that are traditionally placed on 
the discretion of the public executive. Civil 
service, legal requirements, and the political 
environment of public administration have 
all been unavoidably inhibiting. Yet the 
fact remains that a man cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the functioning of an organiza- 
tion unless he has been given some tools 
with which to work. 

Strenuous efforts have been made to pro- 
vide the manager with the power to appoint 
his department heads. But despite the fre- 
quent presence of such provisions in basic 
law, managers have customarily been quite 
reluctant to exercise their prerogative. In 
the cities where there is no centralized man- 
agement, the problem of coordination is ob- 
viously much worse. 

Fundamentally there is no management 
weapon that cuts across all departmental 
and functional lines as does the budget. It is 
a subtle power constantly at the executive's 
disposal. 
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In the first place, no sane department 
head, who himself is prohibited from mak- 
ing a personal appeal before the council for 
funds, would go out of his way to antagonize 
the person who in effect determines the size 
of hig staff, the nature of his program, and 
so forth. Secondly, the process of budgetary 
fact-gathering and reporting arms the ad- 
ministrator with a potent store of informa- 
tion which he may use in making his man- 
agement decisions and in his relations with 
the council. For these reasons the literature 
has been insistent that responsibility for 
budget preparation must rest with the chief 
administrative official. 

To illustrate this point, one may turn to 
the chief administrative officer movement in 
California. In most cases these CAO’s have 
not been given the power to appoint depart- 
ment heads or remove them. Yet they have 
been given the budget preparation au- 
thority. Thus the CAO’s, without the legal 
or the appointing powers of the managers 
but with the budgeting powers, have in 
many cases done highly effective jobs.‘ 

References here have been primarily to 
powers implicit in the preparation of the 
budget. It is of course traditional that execu- 
tion of the budget is an administrative re- 

‘The Los Angeles County case is perhaps the 
best example. There the CAO is established only 
by legislative resolution, must deal with three elected 
department heads, and yet has been so effective in 


his role that the literature often identifies him as a 
county manager. 


sponsibility. The establishment of an allot- 
ment system, the approval of fund transfers, 
and the review of all major work programs 
provide the executive with additional con- 
trols in his battle for a coordinated munici- 
pal program. 

CONCLUSION 

Behind the entire United States budget 
movement, from its beginnings in 1907, lies 
an attempt to place both our legislative and 
administrative processes on a _ systematic 
basis. Recent developments in budgeting do 
no more than underscore this 
purpose. 

Through the development of work pro- 
gram data and the improvement of budget 
presentation, an attempt is being made to 
improve the quality of legislative decision- 
making. This of course is a two-way proposi- 
tion. Administrators will be required to give 
more attention to management research. 
Legislators will have to recognize that the 
nature of the appropriation process has 
changed; and that the focus of their con- 
siderations should be on major policy issues. 

More sophisticated use of the budget as a 
device of executive control should also result 
in a substantial improvement in the admin- 
istrative operations of government. The au- 
thority of the manager will always be less 
than his responsibility, but skillful use of 
budget preparation and execution controls 
should mitigate this difficulty considerably. 


original 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Power Association—Chi- 
cago, May 4-6, 1954. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—De- 
troit, Michigan, May 18-21, 1954. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—San 
Francisco, California, May 23-27, 1954. 

American Water Works Association—Seattle, 
Washington, May 23-28, 1954. 

American Library Association—Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, June 20-26, 1954. 

American Public Works Association—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, September 19-22, 1954. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 26-30, 1954. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 26-30, 1954. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New Orleans, Louisiana, September 26-30, 1954. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Kansas City, 
Missouri, September 27-30, 1954. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—New York City, October 10-13, 1954. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—Philadelphia, October 10-14. 

American Public Health Association—Buffalo, 
New York, October 11-15, 1954. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Houston, Texas, October 18-21, 1954. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Miami Beach, November 7-11, 1954. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Press Cards 

Press cards that get a newspaper reporter 
past police and fire lines usually are issued 
by the police department. This is the prac- 
tice in Detroit, New Orleans, Milwaukee, 
and Kansas City, according to the American 
Municipal Association. Specific requests for 
individual reporters are required in Detroit 
and Kansas City from the managing editor 
of a publication or the head of a radio or TV 
newsroom. “Free lance’’ reporters or pho- 
tographers are thus excluded from lists of 
those permitted to have press cards. Detroit 
and Kansas City also require that the bearer 
be identified on the press pass itself—in 
Detroit by means of a photograph affixed to 
the card and in Kansas City by an entry of 
age, height, weight, and color of hair and 
eyes. 

Holders of press cards in New Orleans 
and Milwaukee accept the conditions print- 
ed on the card: “The holder hereof assumes 
all risks of accidents and agrees to abide by 
all orders given him by such police officer as 
may be in charge of the lines where the 
holder of the ticket is present.” In Milwau- 
kee and Kansas City press cards must be 
renewed annually. 


Annual Reports 

Twenty-four cities have issued general 
annual municipal reports since the begin- 
ning of 1954. Six of these cities published 
their reports as supplements to local news- 


papers or in newspaper style: Pittsburg and 
Wichita, Kansas; Norfolk, Virginia; Sumter, 
South Carolina; Sanford, Florida; and Des 
Moines, The standard 6 X9-inch 
letterpress style was used by 16 cities: Chico, 
Pasadena, and South Pasadena, California; 


lowa. 


Holden and Ipswich, Massachusetts; Marys- 
ville, Michigan; Maywood, Illinois; Bethel 
and Springfield, Vermont; Mt. Desert, 
Rockland, and Waldoboro, Maine; Bridge- 
port, Farmington, and Wallingford, Con- 
necticut; and Mobile, Alabama. ‘Two cities, 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Kearney, 
Nebraska, 8} 11-inch 


issued reports in 


style. The reports of Chico, Maywood, and 
South Pasadena, each consist of approxi- 
mately six pages. The 60-page Pasadena 
report is printed in two colors and contains 
many good photographs and numerous 
charts, while the Columbia report contains 


line drawings and photographs 


Welcome Wagon 


Norwich, Connecticut, welcomes new res- 
idents to the town with a letter signed by the 
president of the council and the city man- 
ager. It informs new residents of council 
meetings, radio broadcasts on city business, 
location of city offices, tax payment dates, 
and requests suggestions for improvements 
in municipal services. The letter is distrib- 
uted through the Welcome Wagon hostess. 


Bond Issue 

In Beverly Hills, California (29,032), a 
$750,000 bond issue to pay for four acres of 
land adjacent to the present civic center re- 
cently received a two-thirds majority vote. 
Prior to the bond election every home in the 
city was sent a four-page letter signed by 
members of the city council. The letter ex- 
plained the advisability of buying this prop- 
erty, proposed uses to which it would be put, 
and method of financing. The city plans to 
use some of this area later on for an art gal- 
lery, museum, auditorium, hospital, off- 
street parking, and community center ac- 
tivities. 


PR Program 


In Worcester, Massachusetts, the Citi- 
zens’ Plan E Association (274 Main Street) 
has issued a 42-page manual entitled Munica- 
pal Public Relations (75 cents) which recom- 
mends that the city should establish a central 
information bureau, provide in-service train- 
ing in public relations, make certain re- 
visions in City publications, arrange for open 
house days and special exhibits, and broad- 
cast City council meetings. 


[81] 
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Interdepartmental Reports 
Improve City Services 
ANSAS City, Missouri, has adopted 
an interdepartmental reporting sys- 
tem which has helped the city to improve 
its services and to eliminate hazards to the 
public safety, health, and welfare, often be- 
fore they became annoying enough to be re- 
ported by citizens. A total of 266 city em- 
ployees, including the city manager, de- 
partment and division heads, inspectors, 
foremen, meter readers, and others, now 
report defective conditions which they ob- 
serve on trips about the city and which re- 
quire attention or correction by the city 
government. 

Each of the 266 selected officials and em- 
ployees carries forms in his car or in his pock- 
et and when a condition that needs correc- 
tion is discovered he fills out a form and 
turns it in to his division or department head 
who in turn forwards it to the proper office 
for handling. A department or division head 
receiving a special service report form con- 
taining a report of a violation or a service 
need within his jurisdiction investigates the 
condition and, if justified, corrects it. The 
corrective action taken is noted on the back 
of the form by the person correcting the 
condition, who then signs the form, fills in 
the date, and writes the name of his depart- 
ment in the spaces provided. When com- 
pleted, the report is returned to the depart- 
ment head. The department correcting the 
condition forwards the completed form to 
the research and budget department for 
analysis and tabulation. 

During the first three months this plan 
was in operation 500 reports were filed, and 
the three most frequentiy reported condi- 
tions were leaky water mains, damaged 
street paving, and damaged traffic signs. 
Other frequently reported conditions were 
leaky fire hydrants, damaged sidewalks, de- 
fective wiring, and traffic signals out. Great- 
er use of this reporting procedure has been 
fostered by issuing each month to each of 


the 266 officers and employees a summary 
of the conditions reported. 

This interdepartmental special service re- 
porting system has been set up in addition to 
the intradepartmental reporting systems, 
such as when a district street repair foreman 
in the public works department reports the 
need for street cleaning or forestry activities, 
which are within the jurisdiction of his de- 
partment.—L. P. CookinGHaM, city man- 
ager, Kansas City. 


Installs Mechanized License 
Procedures 


ILWAUKEE has just instituted mech- 

anized licensing procedures in the 
city clerk’s office. Some 82,000 licenses, in- 
cluding such major groups as beer and liq- 
uor, occupational, and bicycle, are issued 
annually. The changeover was based on an 
audit of each position and procedure, analy- 
sis of all forms used, and a determination of 
objectives. The new system includes: 

1. Machine preparation of the renewal 
application, the license or permit, and ac- 
counting stub in advance. This eliminates 
the time-consuming task of typing them 
manually. 

2. Establishment of a elimi- 
nates the individual files for each type of 
license and provides a central file which con- 
tains all licensing information on any estab- 
lishment. The file card can be used for a 
minimum of five years. Addressograph 
plates are filed alphabetically and they 
serve as a cross reference to the “‘master 
file’’ which is filed by address. 

The addressograph system that was in- 
stalled involves a three-stub printed card 
with each stub 4 X 6-inches. One stub is 
the renewal application, one is the license 
itself, and one is the accounting stub. All 
three stubs are pre-numbered to provide 
airtight auditing control for the comptroller. 

This is the way the system operates: 
When the renewal date for a certain license 
is approaching, the three-stub cards are run 
through the machine with each stub im- 


‘ 


‘master file’’ 
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printed with a plate which contains the 
name, address, license code, and other per- 
tinent information depending on the type of 
license. The renewal application is mailed 
in a window envelope to the applicant, who 
merely indicates changes, if any, that have 
taken place since last year and returns the 
card and fee in a pre-addressed envelope 
provided for that purpose. The license and 
accounting stubs are drawn from a “‘suspense 
file’? and the license is either sent to the ap- 
plicant or held for action by the council. 
The fee and accounting stub are sent to the 
city treasurer with the stub continuing on to 
the comptroller stamped “‘paid.”’ 

The new installation has eliminated over- 
time work during peak periods; increased 
revenues, since delinquents are identified 
immediately and can be investigated; pro- 
vided complete information on any estab- 
lishment or licensee; provided airtight audit- 
ing controls which did not exist previously; 
and has improved service to the public. 
ALBERT F. ScHuLtz, personnel technician, 
City Service Commission, Milwaukee. 


Hold Monthly Meetings of 
Department Heads 


N LUBBOCK, Texas, monthly meetings 

of department heads and other admin- 
istrative personnel have been vastly im- 
proved through employee planning and par- 
ticipation. Heretofore, the city manager 
planned and presented the material at these 
meetings. But at the January meeting all 
department heads presented subjects that 
they believed would be of value to the group 
in further coordinating departmental func- 
tions and clarifying operational procedures. 
From the numerous suggestions received, an 
agenda for the first six meetings of 1954 was 
prepared and department heads assigned as 
discussion leaders. The manager will act as 
chairman for these discussions. 

Among the subjects suggested by depart- 
ment heads were: (1) cooperation between 
the health, fire, and water departments on 
sanitation measures; (2) discussion of the 
functions and work of various city boards 
and commissions; (3) provisions of the new 
zoning ordinance, and inspection and per- 
mit procedures; (4) interdepartmental rela- 


tions in handling matters relating to juve- 
niles (practically all departments involved); 
(5) review of accident reporting procedures 
and liability claims; and (6) review and 
clarification of personnel regulations (sick 
leave, annual leave, terminal pay, time off 
for funerals, sickness in the immediate fami- 
ly, etc.). 

This plan of making department heads 
responsible for subjects to be discussed and 
for preparing the subject matter has proved 
highly successful and is conducive to better 
cooperation between departments. These 
monthly meetings also have resulted in 
creating better relations between depart- 
ment heads.—Steve MATTHEWs, city man- 
ager, Lubbock. 


Adopt New Municipal Codes 

HE councils of three cities have recently 

adopted new municipal codes: Ponca 
City, Oklahoma; Hutchinson, Kansas; and 
East Lansing, Michigan. The 450-page code 
of Ponca City includes constitutional, statu- 
tory, and charter provisions along with 
the ordinance material, similar to the method 
used in the codes of Ardmore, Crescent, Fair- 
view, Henryetta, and Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 

Sections of the Ponca City code from the 
state constitution, statutes, and charter are 
indicated respectively by three, two, and one 
vertical lines in the left margin. ‘The code 
was printed by the off-set process, and is 
loose-leaf so that it can be brought up to 
date at small cost every few years, according 
to City Manager Frank A. Winsted. Copies 
of the Ponca City code are sold at $25 each 
but cities that wish to lease a copy may do 
so for $5 per year. 

The Hutchinson code, a bound volume of 
528 pages, contains references in each sec- 
tion to the state law giving the city authority 
to legislate on that subject. This is one of the 
most useful features of the code, according to 
City Manager T. E. Chenoweth, because 
Kansas cities do not have much home rule 
and derive their authority for even the most 
insignificant matter from state law. The 
work of codifying and printing the code was 
handled on a contract basis by a private 
firm that specializes in this work. 
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A specialist supplied by the company 
spent ten days in Hutchinson in consultation 
with the city manager, city attorney, and 
department heads. When the material for 
the code had been assembled, the city man- 
ager and attorney spent an additional 100 
man hours in reviewing the tentative draft. 
The cost to the city, including 200 copies of 
the code, was $6,250, and single copies are 
being sold by the city at $7.50 each. 

The East Lansing code has been pub- 
lished with the city charter (see Pick of the 
Month). The codification work was carried 
on by the city attorney over a period of sev- 
eral years with the help of outside legal ad- 
vice which cost $800, according to City 
Manager John M. Patriarche. The tenta- 
tive draft of the code was reviewed by the 
council at least twice before adoption. The 
code is bound in looseleaf form so that as 
changes are made pages can be reprinted 
and the book kept up to date. 


Cities Adopt Housing Codes 
in Fight on Slums 

HREE cities have recently adopted or- 

dinances setting forth minimum housing 
standards on such matters as lighting, venti- 
lation, and plumbing, and seven other cities 
have such codes under consideration. The 
three cities are Indianapolis, New Orleans, 
and San Benito (Texas). City officials in In- 
dianapolis hope that the new housing stand- 
ards will help the city to eliminate slums 
within two years. Both the health and build- 
ing departments will be responsible for en- 
forcing the code. 

The New Orleans code provides for a de- 
partment of housing and a citizens advisory 
council to assist the director in getting pub- 
lic support. In San Benito owners who do 
not comply with orders to repair or demolish 
dwellings are subject to liens or assessments. 
Cities in which housing codes are being con- 
sidered for adoption are Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Omaha, San Antonio, Co- 
lumbia (South Carolina), and Coiumbus 
(Georgia). 

General considerations involved in devel- 
oping minimum housing standards for par- 
ticular communities are set forth in a new 
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manual, entitled Local Development and En- 
forcement of Housing Codes (see Pick of the 
Month), recently issued by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. This report points 
out that the success of municipal policy on 
housing standards depends on the coordina- 
tion of certain functions in the health, build- 
ing, fire, and welfare departments and hous- 
ing authorities. The report contains the 
housing codes of Baltimore, Milwaukee, and 
St. Louis, and also some forms used in the en- 
forcement of the Baltimore code. 


Adopts New Retirement Plan 
with Social Security 


HOENIX, Arizona, voted late in De- 

cember to repeal a retirement system 
adopted in 1946, and established in its place 
a new retirement plan designed to supple- 
ment social security benefits. In the process 
social security coverage was obtained for 
employees retroactive to January 1, 1951. 
Retroactive social security contribution pay- 
ments for both employees and city will be 
made from previous retirement contribu- 
tions. Under this plan 1,250 general city 
employees were brought under social secu- 
rity coverage; police and firemen were ex- 
cluded because they remain under separate 
systems set up under state law. 

A new retirement plan was first consid- 
ered in September, 1953, but it was believed 
that it was not possible to come under social 
security because the federal law provided 
that no state or municipal employee covered 
in a retirement system could obtain social 
security coverage. It was also believed that 
since the existing system was in the char- 
ter, three separate propositions would have 
to be submitted to the voters. The city was 
advised, however, that by repealing the old 
retirement system for one day it would be 


possible to obtain social security coverage. 
The proposal was therefore submitted in 
one package and was approved by the vot- 
ers on December 22 and put into effect on 
the last day of December. 


The new retirement plan will save tax- 
payers of the city $75,000 a year as com- 
pared with the old system. The new plan 
costs 8.48 per cent of the payroll, including 
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social security at 2 per cent, while the old 
retirement plan cost 10.48 per cent of the 
payroll and might have gone as high as 15 
per cent. Other savings to the taxpayers 
under the new plan are: allowing employees 
to work until they are 65 or 70 years of age 
instead of requiring that they retire at 60 as 
provided in the old law; inclusion of social 
security; drastic reduction of nonduty death 
benefits; and increasing the contributions 
of city employees from the old rate of 5 per 
cent for the first $3,600 of annual pay to the 
new rate of 5 per cent of total earnings, in- 
cluding social security at 2 per cent for the 
first $3,600.—Ray W. WiI:son, city man- 
ager, Phoenix. 


Creates Metropolitan Sewer District 


T A referendum on February 9 the city 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County by 
a three-to-one vote adopted a plan or char- 
ter for a metropolitan sewer district. The 
district includes all of the city of St. Louis 
and urbanized portions of the county con- 
tiguous to the city. The district is given 
broad powers to operate, maintain, improve, 
and extend sanitary and storm water sewer 
facilities within its boundaries. It is impow- 
ered to establish building or floodway reser- 
vation lines along streams, to control the 
use of land within such lines, to prohibit the 
pollution of streams, to require property 
owners to connect with district sewers, and 
to enact ordinances regulating the use and 
operation of facilities under the control of 
the district and to carry into effect its 
powers. 

The district will acquire title on July 1 to 
all existing sanitary and storm water sewer 
facilities within its boundaries. However, 
the district will not assume or be liable for 
the sewer bonds or other liabilities of the 
existing municipalities or sewer districts. 

The district is authorized to levy a prop- 
erty tax of not more than 10 cents on $100 
of assessed valuation and to collect sewer use 
charges to meet operating costs. The dis- 
trict may issue general obligation or revenue 
bonds or levy special benefit assessments to 
finance improvements or new construction. 
Bond issues must be approved by the voters. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
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subdistricts, with the provision that their 
boundaries shall not ‘“‘extend beyond the 
area capable of being efficiently served or 
drained by the sewer or drainage facilities 
to be constructed.’’ Bonds may be submitted 
to the voters of such subdistricts and, if ap- 
proved, the necessary taxes or use charges 
will be imposed only within the subdistrict. 
It is expected that most new sewers will be 
financed through the establishment of such 
subdistricts. 

The district will be governed by a board 
of trustees, three members to be appointed 
by the mayor of St. Louis with the approval 
of the circuit judges in the city and three 
members to be appointed by the county su- 
pervisor with approval of circuit judges in 
the county. All major decisions by the board 
will require approval by two trustees from 
the city and two trustees from the county. 

The board of trustees will appoint an 
executive director, a secretary-treasurer, 
and a civil service commission. The execu- 
tive director, who must be an experienced 
engineer, will appoint a director of finance 
and all other employees not under the secre- 
tary-treasurer. The finance director will 
serve as personnel director unless otherwise 
provided by ordinance. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
plan (more properly termed “charter’’) is 
the provision giving the district the power to 
provide for the administration of other serv- 
ices when authorized by amendments ap- 
proved by the voters. Vicror D. Brannon, 
director, St. Louis Governmental Research 
Institute. 


Wisconsin Employees Under 
Two Retirement Plans 


VER 30,000 state, county, and munici- 

pal employees in Wisconsin are now 
covered by two retirement plans as a result 
of the integration of the Wisconsin Retire- 
ment Fund with the federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system. Prohibited to 
public employees generally by the discrimi- 
natory prohibition in section 218 (d) of the 
Social Security Act, which is not applicable 
in private employment, the Wisconsin inte- 
gration was permitted under a special law 
enacted by Congress in August, 1953 
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The retirement credits accumulated un- 
der the state system prior to integration re- 
main unaffected. Henceforth, credits under 
the state system will accrue at a slower rate. 
This is because the 5 per cent contribution 
by the employee on participating earnings 
(7 per cent for a few categories) will be re- 
duced by the amount of the OASI contribu- 
tion, and the matching contribution of the 
governmental employer will likewise be re- 
duced. Otherwise, the state system con- 
tinues unchanged, and upon retirement the 
state system annuity will be lower because of 
the reduced contributions since January 1, 
1951. By making OASI coverage retroac- 
tive, employees will be eligible for full bene- 
fits upon retirement at 65. 

This integration was universally support- 
ed by the legislature, by associations repre- 
senting municipal and county governments, 
and by organizations of state and local gov- 
ernment employees. 

The federal act gave Wisconsin the option 
of excluding policemen and firemen, and 
this was done at their request. Subsequently, 
the organizations of police chiefs and police 
officers reversed their position, and at their 
request policemen under the statewide sys- 
tem are now covered by OASI. 

Substantially higher benefits will be re- 
ceived under both systems than could have 
been paid by the state system alone, plus 
the material benefits for wives, widows, and 
minor children. In many cases the monthly 
benefit will more than double, particularly 
since Congress seems certain to liberalize 
the benefits payable under OASI. 

Integration is particularly valuable for 
persons who have spent only part of their 
working career in public employment and 
hence would not be entitled to full benefits 
under the state system. Many such persons 
were hired during the war period. In numer- 
ous instances municipal governments have 
been reluctant to require such persons to re- 
tire because of the small annuity they would 
receive. Now that OASI benefits are avail- 
able plus the state system annuity, Wiscon- 
sin governmental units no longer find it 
necessary to retain those employees past the 
normal 65-year retirement age. The results 
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will be to reduce payrolls and improve em- 
ployee morale. 

The administration bill HR 7199 includes 
provisions for making integration possible 
for other public employee retirement sys- 
tems. Each system must necessarily devise a 
plan which would work satisfactorily. There 
is danger that too much detail will be in- 
cluded in the federal law, thus making more 
difficult the integration of existing systems. 
Some groups would like to incorporate 
onerous restrictions that would make inte- 
gration almost impossible.—FREpDERICK N. 
MAcMILLI, executive secretary, League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 


Safety Conference Stresses Action 
at Local Level 


HE White House Conference on High- 

way Safety held recently in Washington 
obtained commitments from seven basic 
groups representing the driving and walking 
public to organize for a 40 per cent reduc- 
tion in traffic accidents during the next year. 
Nine governors and some 3,000 other dele- 
gates from all 48 states attended the confer- 
ence and met in the seven groups represent- 
ing agriculture, business, labor, women, 
public officials, media of public information, 
and organizations (service, fraternal, reli- 
gious, veterans, et al.). Ira F. Willard, city 
manager of Alexandria, Virginia, repre- 
sented the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


Delegates in each of the seven groups 
were asked to determine what they could 
do to stimulate organized public action at 
the community level in each state to bring 
about reduction in traffic fatalities, injuries, 
and property destruction. They were re- 


minded that measures to increase traffic 
safety have been fully developed and tested 
but the current need was for organized local 
action to apply them. The measures were in- 
cluded in the action program developed at 
the 1946 and 1950 White House Safety Con- 
ferences, covering the fields of education, en- 
gineering, accident records, motor vehicle 
administration, enforcement, laws and or- 
dinances, and public information and sup- 
port. 
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Recommendations of the public officials 
advisory group included these points: 

That appropriate officials in each state, 
county, and municipality make an imme- 
diate and realistic appraisal of highway safe- 
ty deficiencies based on the annual inven- 
tory of traffic safety activities and inventory 
analyses and establish priorities to be fol- 
lowed in meeting these needs. 

That there be complete integration of pro- 
gram planning and that a joint plan of ac- 
tion by official and public support organiza- 
tions be developed. 

That the governor invite the mayors and 
executives of all levels of local government 
to report annually on progress of traffic 
safety activities in their jurisdictions. 

In commenting on his attendance at the 
Highway Safety Conference, City Manager 
Willard stated: ‘“‘A great need exists to over- 
come public apathy toward traffic safety 
and it is quite evident that the accomplish- 
ment of such a mission requires a concen- 
trated movement of all citizens, public ofh- 
cials included.” 


Issues State-by-State Analysis 
of Local Units 


HE structure of local government in 

each of the 48 states is analyzed in de- 
tail in a new publication of the United States 
Bureau of the Census entitled Local Govern- 
ment Structure in the United States (see Pick of 
the Month). In addition to county, munici- 
pal, and township governments there are 
many offshoots from the regular structure 
in the form of single-function and multiple- 
function districts, authorities, commissions, 
boards, and other entities that have varying 
degrees of autonomy. A government is de- 
fined by the Bureau as “‘an organized entity 
having governmental attributes and suffi- 
cient discretion in the management of its 
own affairs to distinguish it as separate from 
the administrative structure of any other 
governmental unit.” 

The report lists not only independent 
units but also agencies that are subordinate 
to other governments as well as certain geo- 
graphical subdivisions or areas that are set 
up for administrative purposes. Among the 
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subordinate agencies of other local govern- 
ments which are not counted as governmen- 
tal units are most city and county hospital 
boards, zoning districts, sewer districts, re- 
gional library boards, certain types of ceme- 
tery districts, and so on. This new report of 
the Census Bureau is a product of the in- 
tensive review of local governments made in 
1952, the statistical results of which ap- 
peared in the census publication Govern- 
ments in the United States in 1952. 


Committee Reviews Work of 
U.S. Census Bureau 


HE key to the successful functioning of 

any human institution is good manage- 
ment, and all good management is depend- 
ent on good records.” This is the first sen- 
tence in a recently published report, en- 
titled Appraisal of Census Programs, prepared 
by the Intensive Review Committee of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The Committee had been appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce in 1953 to review 
the work of the United States Bureau of the 
Census and to submit recommendations re- 
garding the various programs of the Bu- 
reau. “Nearly all current and economic in- 
dicators,”’ according to the Committee’s re- 
port, “rest on the Bureau of the Census 
benchmarks in one way or another.”’ 

With respect to the Bureau’s work in the 
field of local government the Committee 
recommended that a complete census of 
governments should be undertaken in 1956 
to cover the year 1955 and in each tenth 
year thereafter. The report points out that 
such a census would establish new bench- 
marks and provide vital information that 
has not been available since 1942 and not 
on an effective basis since 1932. 

During the intercensal period the Com- 
mittee recommended that a biennial sam- 
pling survey be conducted to provide up-to- 
date trend information on the state and 
metropolitan area totals for tax revenues, 
debt, expenditures, employment, and other 
related facts. Finally, the Committee rec- 
ommended that the present census program 
of limited quarterly and annual reporting 
of governmental statistics be continued. 
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Integrates Fire and Police Services 
ORTH Augusta, South Carolina (9,400), 
has integrated its fire and police services. 
All personnel have been trained in both police 
and fire duties with emphasis on fire protection. 
The former police chief has been made head of 
the public safety department which consists of 
six full-time public safety officers or. a 48-hour 
work week, a watch officer, and several part- 
time women school guards. In addition the city 
has an organized volunteer fire department aver- 
aging 30 members. Annual salaries for the new 
department total $23,568, or $2.53 per capita. 
The new system, according to Mayor W. H. 
Burkhalter, permits maximum utilization of man- 
power, flexibility of assignment, and provides a 
single group of supervisory personnel instead of 
two. The city has instituted a comprehensive 
fire prevention program under which inspections 
for fire hazards are a routine duty, and public 
safety employees are available for response to any 
type of emergency. 


Cincinnati Adopts Income Tax 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has adopted a 1 per cent 
income-payroll tax for a period of seven months 
beginning April 1. The tax applies to salaries and 
wages of residents and of nonresidents who work 
in the city and on the net profits of businesses 
and professions. Employers are required to col- 
lect the tax at the source. It is estimated that the 
tax will produce $7,000,000 in seven months. Of 
this revenue, $5,500,000 will be used for general 
operating expenses, $525,000 is allocated to the 
University of Cincinnati, $300,000 is set aside 
for paying refunds, and the balance, after paying 
administrative costs for collection of the tax, is 
assigned to the sinking fund. 


Issue Bond Prospectuses 

Four cities have recently issued attractive 
prospectuses in connection with the sale of bonds. 
Corpus Christi, sold $11,200,000 in 
bonds, chiefly revenue bonds for water, sewer, 
and gas systems. The prospectus gave general 
information on the city and its economic back- 
ground, explained the city’s general obligation 
debt and water, sewer, and gas utility systems, 
and contained numerous charts, pictures, and 
tables. . 


Texas, 


.. Lubbock, Texas, issued a 20-page 
prospectus in connection with water and general 
obligation bonds totaling $2,550,000, 
were sold at a net interest rate of 2.1398 per cent. 


which 


Earlier this year Lubbock received an “‘A’”’ rating 
from Moody’s and Standard and Poor’s. . . . The 


Janesville, Wisconsin, prospectus invited bids on 


a $3,415,000 bond issue for a new high school, 
and in Woodbridge, New Jersey, a booklet gave 
data on $5,450,000 sewer bonds and $428,000 
incinerator bonds. 


No Preference to Local Vendors 

In Long Beach, California, the city manager 
has recently recommended to the council that 
the city continue its present policy of giving pref- 
erence to local vendors on materials and supplies 
only when price, quality, terms, delivery, and 
service are equal. The same policy applies to the 
awarding of contracts. A survey by the finance 
director among United States cities over 250,000 
and California cities over 100,000 showed that 
39 of 44 reporting cities do not give preference to 
local vendors. Five cities give a percentage ad- 
vantage to local vendors: Burbank, California, 
5 per cent (provided by charter and percentage 
decreases as dollar amount increases); Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 1 to 10 per cent (percentage de- 
creases as dollar amount increases); San Diego, 
California, 5 per cent (must be requested by the 
bidder from the city council); Portland, Oregon, 
5 per cent; and St. Paul, Minnesota, 1 per cent. 


Trends in Municipal Finance 


State and local spending for public works and 
other capital expenditures is expected to increase 
about 10 per cent annually provided a stable 
economy and price level is continued, according 
to testimony presented in February to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port of the President. . . . From one-third to one- 
half of the land area of large cities is tax exempt, 
according to the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. The proportion of tax exempt to total land 
area in Minneapolis is 35 per cent, Milwaukee 39 
per cent, Boston 41 per cent, and San Francisco 
46 per cent....In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Mayor Zeidler has estimated that 25 per cent of 
the city’s annual budget, including the cost of 
permanent improvements, is spent on items that 
can be attributed to modern vehicular travel, 
such as street and bridge construction and repair, 
traffic control, parking, snow removal, traffic 
courts, and street cleaning. The total 1952 cost 
of these items in Milwaukee was $11,411,693. 
. . . Five Illinois cities adopted cigarette taxes of 
1 cent per pack during 1953: Chicago, Peoria, 
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Pekin, Murphysboro, and Carbondale. . . . Cities 
that recently published their budgets are Ipswich, 
Massachusetts; Portland, Maine; Garland, Texas; 
Puyallup, Washington; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
and Wayne, Michigan. The Ipswich budget con- 
tains pie charts showing the distribution of pro- 
posed expenditures and cost-of-living trends. The 
Puyallup budget contains work program infor- 
mation for various municipal activities. Port- 
land’s thumb-tabbed document includes without 
comment the budget for the school system, and a 
special section analyzes expenditure trends. 


Plan for New City Buildings 

In Glencoe, Illinois (6,980), the city manager 
recently submitted to the village board and the 
plan commission a 23-page report on future plans 
for municipal buildings and facilities. The report 
traces the growth of the village, compares public 
buildings and facilities with those of other nearby 
villages, analyzes the inadequacy of existing fa- 
cilities, outlines the factors that should be con- 
sidered in determining the layout for village hall- 
police-fire facilities, reviews present tentative 
building plans as compared with 1948 civic cen- 
ter plans, and analyzes the financing of adequate 
facilities. Accompanying the report was an ap- 
pendix containing 131 photographs of municipal 
buildings and facilities in Glencoe and in ten 
nearby cities. The report points out that the es- 
timated cost of constructing a new village hall 
and municipal garage and yard would be 
$800,000, which would require an average an- 
nual repayment of $46,200 on principal and in- 
terest over a 25-year period and add 2} per cent 
to the total tax bill for each taxpayer. After re- 
ceiving the report the plan commission and vil- 
lage board authorized the preparation of archi- 
tectural drawings and layouts, arriving at the 
conclusion that the village must take steps to 
construct new municipal buildings. 


Adopts Police Apprentice Plan 

Pasadena, California, and Detroit, Michigan, 
have set up programs to employ young men to do 
clerical police work and free regular patrolmen 
for active duty. In Pasadena young men between 
the ages of 19 and 23 are employed as police rec- 
ord clerks and after two years are eligible for 
promotion to the ranks of uniformed patrolmen 
without further examination. In Detroit the age 
range for cadets is 17 to 20 and they are paid a 
minimum of $3,000. At the age of 20 they are 
eligible to apply for training in the police acade- 
my for appointment as patrolmen. In Milwaukee 
a police apprentice program adopted in July, 
1952, when the city appointed a number of high 


school graduates 18 years old or over as police 
aides, is reported to be highly successful. 


Population Up 6.6 Per Cent 


The population of the United States increased 
about 2,700,000 during 1953, or 1.7 per cent. 
The population increase since the April, 1950, 
census is estimated by the Bureau of the Census 
at 10,000,000, or 6.6 per cent, making a total 
population at the beginning of 1954 of about 
161,100,000. “Of major significance is the con- 
tinued high level of the number of births in this 
decade,” according to the Bureau, “‘reaching al- 
most 4,000,000 in 1953 alone, the greatest num- 
ber to occur in any year to date.”’ The Bureau 
points out that in comparison during 1940 the 
number of births was about 2,600,000. 


Creates New Type Health Agency 

In Marion County (Indianapolis), Indiana, 
all city and county public health activities, public 
hospitals, and nurse and health services for 
schools in the county have been taken over by a 
new municipal corporation created by a 1951 
law and recently upheld by the state supreme 
court. All local health boards were dissolved on 
March 1 and their activities, along with the 
operation of the city general hospital and county 
sanitorium transferred to the new unit of local 
government. This new municipal corporation has 
all of the usual powers of a municipality—to sue 
and be sued, to acquire and dispose of property, 
to make and adopt ordinances, and to levy 
taxes. The governing board consists of five mem- 
bers, three of whom were appointed by the mayor 
of Indianapolis and two by the county com- 
missioners. The chairman receives $900 a year 
and other board members $600. The board will 
appoint an executive director for a term of four 
years who will also be secretary of the board and 
ex officio auditor. The board will adopt an 
annual budget and levy taxes and issue bonds. 


Police Personnel News 

The North Carolina City Managers’ Associa- 
tion has sponsored a police training school which 
is conducted by the Institute of Government at 
the University of North Carolina. Smaller towns 
that cannot operate their own police training 
schools send their younger patrolmen to this 
school. . . . In Modesto, California, two police- 
women using three-wheeled motorcycles enforce 
parking regulations; all patrolmen are required 
to enforce traffic laws. Portland, Maine, also em- 
ploys uniformed women for parking meter en- 
forcement. ... Pasadena, California, uses the 
services of a clinical psychologist as part of the 
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police recruitment process, while Oakland gives 
psychiatric examinations to men who pass the 
other police entrance tests. . . . To release patrol- 
men for regular duty, Richmond, California, has 
assigned civilian employees to perform police 
clerical work and women have been employed to 
issue traffic citations for parking meter violations, 
using three-wheeled motorcycles. . . . University 
City, Missouri, has issued a Police Manual which 
outlines some of the more important policies and 
procedures affecting police department opera- 
tion. 


Policy on Outside Fire Service 

In Southern Pines, North Carolina (4,282), 
the city council has adopted the policy of not 
providing fire service outside the city limits ex- 
cept (1) to protect property within the town when 
threatened by fire outside the town, (2) to protect 
city-owned property outside the town, (3) to go 
to the aid of another municipality threatened 
with disaster when requested by an official of 
such a city, and (4) to protect the property of an 
individual or corporation who has made prior 
arrangements with the town. Outside fire service 
to individuals and corporations will be supplied 
only upon the payment in advance of an annual 
fire service charge amounting to 25 cents on 
every $100 of assessed value of real and personal 
property. Such outside fire service is limited to 
not more than two miles outside city limits, and 
response to a call for outside fire service will be 
made only when the fire chief believes that it 
would not jeopardize the safety of property within 
the city limits. 


Reorganize City Activities 

Several cities took steps during 1953 to con- 
solidate various municipal activities, notably in 
the finance and public work fields. Among the 
cities which reported to the 1954 Municipal Year 
Book that unified finance departments had been 
created were Inglewood, Stockton, Santa Rosa, 
and San Luis Obispo, California; ‘Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin; Bloomington, Oak Park, and Wil- 
mette, Illinois; Niagara Falls, New York; Med- 
ford, Massachusetts; and Lubbock, Texas. The 
new Stockton centralized finance department is 
composed of the divisions of assessing, accounting, 
purchasing, treasury, and general services. Cities 
which consolidated public works activities in a 
single department were Monterey, California; 
Lowell and Somerville, Massachusetts; Rapid 
City, South Dakota; Florence, South Carolina; 
Mankato, Minnesota; and Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin. Cities which created traffic engineering agen- 
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cies were Madison, Wisconsin; El Paso and Mid- 
land, Texas; and Omaha, Nebraska. 


To Curb Juvenile Delinquency 


East Hartford, Connecticut, has adopted an 
ordinance making it unlawful for any child under 
16 years of age to loiter or be on the streets or 
in any theater or other public place after 
9:00 p.m. unless accompanied by its parent or 
guardian or other adult persons. The ordinance 
also states that “‘any parent, guardian, or other 
person having custody of any child under 18 
years of age who shall omit to exercise reasonable 
diligence in the control of such child to prevent 
such child from becoming a juvenile delinquent 
... Shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months or both.” 


A Blueprint for Tomorrow 

In St. Petersburg, Florida, City Manager 
Ross E. Windom recently presented to the city 
council a long-range program labeled “Blue- 
print for Tomorrow” which calls for decentral- 
ized sport and cultural facilities, more off-street 
downtown parking, new and better motor ar- 
teries, and westward expansion. The plan would 
provide for a carefully spaced ring of parks, 
playgrounds, and cultural centers serving all 
neighborhoods and financed by the sale of un- 
used city lands which are not suitable for city 
needs. Provision would be made for new, rebuilt, 
and improved highway arteries and 2,000 off- 
street parking spaces in the downtown area, with 
provision for 3,000 more spaces in the future, fi- 
nanced by revenue certificates. The fourth major 
project would be consolidation of the cities of 
Treasure Island and St. Petersburg. The blue- 
print was summarized in a three-page article in 
the St. Petersburg Times for January 31. 


Housing for Elderly People 

In Boston and Cleveland steps are being taken 
to provide housing and recreation facilities for 
elderly people. In Boston the state housing board 
is drafting standards for housing elderly persons. 
These standards are expected to be applied in the 
construction of units for elderly people by the 
42 housing authorities in the state that have indi- 
cated they want to participate in the state’s new 
$5,000,000 loan and subsidy program of housing 
for families or individuals over 65 years of age. 
In Cleveland a downtown recreation center will 
be opened next summer through the joint efforts 
of the housing authority and the city’s welfare 
federation. Two-thirds of the units in a 400-unit 
low-rent housing project will be reserved for the 
aged. A special feature of the new recreation 
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building will be ‘‘a golden-age center’’ located 


on the ground floor. .. . The entire question of 
housing the aged is examined by a subcommittee 
of the American Public Health Association in a 
recent report, entitled Housing an Aginz Popula- 
tion, which reviews the attempts that have been 
made to solve this problem and proposes a set of 
guiding policies for planning housing for the 
aged (see Pick of the Month). 


Special Census for 192 Cities 

Los Angeles has passed Philadelphia and now 
ranks third in population. A special census made 
last September gives Los Angeles 2,104,663 in- 
habitants, or 134,305 more than in 1950. A to- 
tal of 191 other places had special censuses made 
by the United States Bureau of the Census be- 
tween April, 1950, and the end of 1953. Such 
censuses often are desirable in order for the city 
to get a new basis for distribution of tax funds re- 
ceived from the state. The city pays for the cost 
of a special census; for a place of 5,000 or more it 
usually ranges from 16 to 20 cents per person. 
Information is obtained regarding the name, 
relationship to the head of the household, age, 
sex, and race for each person included in the 
census. In addition, the census may cover other 
characteristics of the population, such as econom- 
ic status and housing, if the community is willing 
to pay for this information. 


Adopts Rules for Travel Expense 

Long Beach, California, has set up a procedure 
for requesting authorization of travel on city 
business and for reimbursing officials and em- 
ployees for expenses incurred. The city manager 
and council must approve in advance all re- 
quests for reimbursement of expenses incurred in 
travel on city business unless local in nature and 
less than $25. An administrative regulation issued 
by City Manager Samuel E. Vickers describing 
the procedure to be followed provides for use of a 
form which serves as a request for travel, an au- 
thorization, and an expense form. The regulation 
carefully defines items that are reimbursable and 
the items that are not reimbursable and at the 
same time allows some room for flexibility 
through authorization by the city manager. 
When travel by private automobile is allowed, an 
amount not to exceed first class tax-exempt rail 
fare and pullman is permitted, and additional 
lodging expenses are not allowed for en route 
travel stops. Tips for meals may not exceed 10 
per cent of the cost. 
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Rabies Spurs Dog Control 

A great increase in the number of rabid dogs 
has led Chicago to adopt a compulsory program 
of inoculation of all dogs. Dogs also are required 
to be on leash. Stray dogs are picked up and 
owners fined from $5 to $25. Other large cities 
that have compulsory inoculation programs are 
New Orleans and Washington. In Washington 
the inoculation program is carried out at city 
expense at a cost of $12,000 for an estimated 
20,000 dogs. New Orleans has more than 40,000 
licensed dogs and inoculation is performed at 
the owner’s expense. Certificates are issued in 
both cities, and tags are affixed to the dog collars 
along with license tags. Cities which require dogs 
to be kept on leash are Baltimore, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, but none of 
these cities requires anti-rabies inoculations. 


New Police Equipment 

Public ambulance service in Milwaukee is 
provided by two Ford sedans equipped with 
stretchers, oxygen equipment, blankets, and first- 
aid kits. Used for patrol service in outlying areas 
of the city they save from 10 to 15 minutes’ time 
in responding to ambulance calls. Cincinnati is 
using station wagons or ranch-type vehicles 
equipped for ambulance and prisoner service in 
addition to patrol activities. Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, and Grand Rapids, Michigan, also have 
adopted a station-wagon type of vehicle for use 
as an ambulance and for patrol duty. Cities which 
have recently purchased lie detectors are Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Aurora, Rock Island, and Wauke- 
gan, Illinois; and Wausau, Wisconsin... . Red 
stop signs soon will be used throughout the coun- 
try, according to the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. In 1953 five states and 
many cities adopted this type of sign with white 
letters on a red background with the letters re- 
flectorized. 


News on Personnel Front 

Richmond, California, has adopted an in- 
service training program for all supervisory per- 
sonnel with industry providing the instructors. 
The Ford Motor Company is furnishing an in- 
structor to teach techniques of supervision to city 
workers for one and one-half hours each week. 
Training sessions extend over six months and the 
company makes no charge for the instructor’s 
services. The city has plans to get the help of an- 
other private firm in conducting a drivers’ train- 
ing program... . Residents of St. Louis learn of 
job opportunities with the city when they look or 
the back of their water bills. St. Louis also has 
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sent a letter to 2,000 graduate nurses telling of the 
urgent need for their services and enclosing a pre- 
liminary application form. . . . Manchester, Con- 
necticut (44,116), recently abandoned its retire- 
ment plan, established a trust fund for employees 
applying for social security on a six-quarter ret- 
roactive basis, and adopted a new retirement plan 
to supplement social security benefits. The new 
system enables the city to know exactly what its 
retirement liability is for each year so that the fund 
can be kept on an actuarially sound basis... . 
Wayne University in Detroit offers six fellowships 
for graduate training in public administration at 
$1,800 per year beginning in September, 1954, 
plus tuition and fees. Application blanks are avail- 
able from the Citizens Research Council of Michi- 
gan, 810 Farwell Building, Detroit. . . . Phoenix, 
Arizona, recently received applications for three 
vacancies in the position of administrative re- 
search intern. 


Adopts Pay-As-You-Go Five-Year Plan 
In Statesville, North Carolina (16,901), the 
city council has adopted a five-year pay-as-you- 
go improvement program prepared by City 
Manager C. L. Lineback. The city will spend 
nearly $1,000,000, about one-half of which is for 
street work. The first project under the five-year 
plan was a new fire and police building which 
cost $119,000. Other projects include $22,000 for 
a city garage, $18,000 a year for improving the 
water distribution system, $39,000 for sewage 
pumping stations, $10,000 for a new traffic signal 
system, $12,000 per year for sidewalk reconstruc- 
tion, a new fluorescent lighting system for the 

business section, and new parks and play areas. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Charlotte, North Carolina, has adopted an 
ordinance to require all new construction within 
one mile outside the city limits to be built in ac- 
cordance with the city’s building code before it 
can be connected with the city sewer or water 
system. Other ordinances recently adopted are: 
imposing an annual tax of $100 on taxicab oper- 
ators plus $50 for each taxi operated in Denver; 
prohibiting the unauthorized parking of auto- 
mobiles on private premises in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; providing that the city must have written 
notice of a defective sidewalk before a person can 
legally bring action against the city for injuries 
suffered as result of such defect in Albany, New 
York; levying a tax on admissions to amuse- 
ments in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; levying a 
consumers utility tax, admissions tax, and a hotel 
room occupancy tax in Elmira, New York; creat- 
ing a municipal parking authority in Lansing, 
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Michigan; requiring residents changing their 
address to take out a moving permit in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania (permit would not be issued 
unlese*tax payments are up to date); and prohib- 
iting dealers in household furniture and appli- 
ances from being open for business on Sunday in 
Dearborn, Michigan. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has published a manual of 
fire resistance ratings as a revision of Appendix A 
of its National Building Code. Single copies are 
available free on request to the Board at 85 


John Street, New York 38. 


City-School Recreation Program 


In Palo Alto, California, the city and school 
system are jointly developing recreation facilities 
under a 20-year agreement which provides that 
the city will bear 25 per cent of the cost of a 
$53,000 swimming pool on school grounds. Adja- 
cent to a new junior high school, the city plans to 
develop 16 acres for joint city and school use. 
Other cities in the peninsula area which are plan- 
ning city-school use of recreation facilities are 
Los Altos, Burlingame, and Redwood City. 


Study Federal-Aid Programs 

The House of Representatives recently ex- 
tended the life of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations to March 1, 1955, with the 
final report due on or before that date. The Com- 
mission has set up a number of study committees, 
one of which will examine federal payments in 
lieu of taxes and shared revenues. This committee 
will study problems resulting from property be- 
ing taken off local tax rolls through acquisition or 
use by the federal government. Another com- 
mittee will determine the impact of federal-aid 
programs on state and local governments where 
the services are performed. The survey will en- 
compass 22 federal-aid programs which repre- 
sent 87 per cent of the nearly $3 billion spent an- 
nually for all federal-aid programs. Seven states 
selected for the study are Connecticut, Kansas, 
Michigan, Mississippi, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 


New Guides on Traffic Problems 


The Traffic Institute has published a new 
edition of Traffic Accident Investigators’ Manual to 
cover the basic problems confronted by the acci- 
dent investigator. The book is made up of basic 
training manuals, and each chapter deals with a 
specific topic which can be used for the basis for 
one or more lessons in a training course. The 15 
chapter headings cover such topics as planning 
the accident investigation, photography in acci- 
dent investigation, the accident report form, and 
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hit-and-run investigation. This manual is avail- 
able at $3.50 from the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. A thor- 
oughly revised second edition of the Manual of 
Traffic Engineering Studies also has been published. 
It is designed for everyday guidance on solving 
traffic problems (see Pick of the Month). A third 
new publication in this field is a reference manual 
for use by law enforcement officers, entitled 
Traffic Accidents, written by the instructor of the 
police training school in Oakland, California (see 
Pick of the Month). 


News from Fire Departments 

Cities which have recently inaugurated dwell- 
ing inspections by fire companies on duty include 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and Hayward, 
Monterey Park, and Stockton, California. Com- 
panies out on inspection work can respond to 
fire alarms because the apparatus is radio 
equipped. Cities which adopted fire prevention 
ordinances in 1953 include Gary, Indiana; Pon- 
tiac, Michigan; High Point, North Carolina; 
and Hayward, California. . . . In Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, the city manager has recommended that six 
old fire stations be eliminated and four new ones 
built, reducing the total number of stations from 
nine to seven. This relocation of stations would 
enable the city to provide the same coverage at 
lower cost... . Morgantown, West Virginia, re- 
cently purchased an aerial ladder fire truck with 
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a 100-foot aerial ladder on a tractor trailer chassis 


at a cost of $36,000. Aluminum ladders and 
power steering were not considered essential. The 
100-foot length ladder was ordered because the 
equipment is used at the state fire school and be- 
cause of the “local pride of citizens in equaling 
or beyond of neighboring 


going equipment 


cities.’ . .. In Fort Collins, Colorado, the fire 
department during the past two decades has re- 
ceived three fire calls over its 22 fire alarm boxes 
and two of these calls came in by telephone at the 


same time the box was reporting. 


Adopt Policy on Fringe Areas 

Two cities, Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
Reno, Nevada, have adopted policies on the an- 
nexation of fringe areas. In Raleigh subdivisions 
within a mile of the city limits must be approved 
by the city and the developer must provide water 
and sewer service, hard surface streets, cross- 
street drains, and curbs and gutters on grades 
greater than 4 per cent before the city will con- 
sider annexation of the area. The city will par- 
ticipate in the cost of providing over-sized water 
mains and some street improvements if approved 
by the city council. Reno has provided that con- 
tiguous subdivisions must be completely annexed 
before subdivision plats can be approved or 
sewerage extensions made. The city also has 
provided that no street or portion of a street can 
be used as a city boundary line. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Item Basis 


a Lowest Highest 


pon in 1953 in 1953 


Previous 
Month 


Current 
Figure 





1947-49 = 100 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 

In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumers’ Price Index’... . 
Municipal Bond Index* 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units* 
Construction Cost Index. . 


115.0 
2.38 
79 Jan. 


122.4 


113.4 
2.42 
.62 
68 


122.6 


2-15 
3-18 


113.4 
2.65 
1.10 87 

66 77 
123.0 122.8 


115.4 
3.02 
1.10 
110 
125.2 


115.2 
2.41 


73 ~— Feb. 


Jan 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


4 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Locat GovERNMENT STRUCTURE IN THE UNITED 
States. By Governments Division, United 
States Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 23, D.C. 1954. 
91pp. 50 cents. 

MunicipaL WorkK Simp.irFication; A GuIDE TO 
MetHops AND Tecunigues. By Graham W. 
Watt. Research and Budget Department, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 2nd edition. 
1954. 54pp. $1. 

More Prorir—Less Paper, THrRouGH Work 
SmmPiFicaTion. By Joseph W. Lucas. Depart- 
ment on Organization, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Standard Oil Building, San 
Francisco. 1953. 59pp. 

MopERN MANAGEMENT FOR THE City oF New 
York; Report oF THE MAyor’s COMMITTEE 
ON MANAGEMENT SurRVEY. Institute of Public 
Administration, 684 Park Avenue, New York 
21. 1953. Volume 1, 307pp. Volume 2, 876pp. 
Paper bound $5 per set; cloth bound $6.25 per 
set. 

APPRAISAL OF Census Procrams. Report of the 
Intensive Review Committee 
tary of Commerce. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 119pp. 
45 cents. 

CHARTER AND Cope, City or East LAnsiINnG, 
Micuican. City Manager’s Office, City Hall. 
1953. 279pp. $3. 

Succestep STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
1954. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1953. 83pp. $1.50. 

An ADMINISTRATIVE Case Stupy OF PERFORM- 
ANCE BUDGETING IN THE City oF Los AN- 
GELES. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 
32pp. $1.25. 

Tue Limits or TAxAs.Le Capacity. The Tax In- 
stitute, Inc., 457 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 1953. 192pp. $5. 

FiscAL ProspLems OF URBAN GROWTH IN CALI- 
FORNIA. Report of the Interim Committee on 
State and Local Taxation, Part 7. California 
State Legislature, Sacramento. 1953. 253pp. 

Overtime CompensaTION Po icies. Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1953. 3pp. $2. 

Cost-or-Livinc Pay ApyusTMENT PLANs. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1953. 6pp. $2. 

Report oF Space SURVEY AND RECOMMENDA- 
tions. City Plan Commission, Market Street 


to the Secre- 


National Bank Building, Philadelphia 7. 1953. 
162pp. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STATES IN THE FIELD OF 
MENTAL HeAttu. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 
55pp. $2. 

ProposED PLAN OF THE METROPOLITAN Sr. 
Louis Sewer District. (Adopted February 9, 
1954.) Governmental Research Institute, 769 
Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 1. 1953. 36pp. 

State Burtpinc Construction Cope App ti- 
CABLE TO MULTIPLE Dwe.uincs. New York 
State Building Code Commission, 1740 Broad- 
way, New York City 19. 1953. 132pp. 

THe Pusiic Lrprary IN AMERICAN Lire. By 
Ernestine Rose. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York City 27. 1954. 
238pp. $3.25. 

Driver CHARACTERISTICS AND AccIDENTS. High- 
way Research National 
Council, 2101 Constitution, 
D.C. 1953. 54pp. 90 cents. 

Trarric Accipents. By Charles A. Williams. 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 1954. 
113pp. $4.25. 

Strate Trarric Sarety; Its ORGANIZATION, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND PROGRAMMING. Eno Foun- 
dation for Highway Traffic Control, Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. 1953. 280pp. 

MANUAL FOR VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENTS IN 
Wisconsin. League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison 3. 1954. 
42pp. $1. 

Housinc An Acinc Poputation. American Pub- 
lic Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 19. 1953. 92pp. 

LocaL DEVELOPMENT AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
Housinc Copes. By Gilbert R. Barnhart. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1953. 55pp. 40 cents. 

ScHoot ENROLLMENT: OcTosBerR 1953. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1954. 10pp. 10 cents. 

State Court Systems. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1953. 
Unpaged. $1. 

MANUAL OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING Stupies. As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York City. 1953. 278pp. 
$3.75. 


Board, Research 


Washington, 
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Interested in Investments 
jor Pension Funds? 


Then you well know the exacting requirements 
of your job, and the need for investing assistance 
based on thorough understanding of those require- 
ments. We are qualified to serve you. Our familiarity 
with the markets and with pension fund require- 
ments is based on more than 50 years of specializa- 
tion in bonds, notes and debentures. Our own large 
inventory and our active bond trading departments 
make available a diversity of quality bonds in quantity. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 +¢ 35 WALLSTREET, NEW YORK § 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


To larn something of our Gualifications 
[or serving You. . 


send without obligation 


for this informative booklet 
discussing our large 
volume of underwritings, 
our experience, 
policies, services 


and facilities. 



































THE AMERICAN 

PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 

franchises, accounting, and municipal 

surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 

289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases *« Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th Sc. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O, Box 7088 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, Illi- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 


Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 


1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification ¢ Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Trafic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 


Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 


COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


Masonic Temple Building 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Wayzata, Minn. 











PRIRKO-METER 


preserves downtown property values 








More time for planning 
Sounder decisions 
Clearer reports 

Higher morale 


Lower costs 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 


Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 


cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 


organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 














